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CONSCRIPTION 


Do you have these facts firmly in your mind? 


1. The War and Navy Departments are mov- 
ing into our high schools and colleges on an un- 
precedented scale. Between January 1, 1946 and 
September 1946, 121 new R.O.T.C. units were 
set up by the Army. Prior to January 1, 1946 the 
Navy had 52 units, 25 of which were set up after 
January 1, 1941. The Army has an appropriation 
of $16,782,000 for R.O.T.C. for the period July 
1, 1946 to June 30, 1947. 


2. The Army Air Force maintains the Civil 
Air Patrol “with a semi-military program,” whose 
function is “to train young people interested in 
aviation so that they will be useful to the 
i Natio ae 

3. Naval Cadet units have been organized for 
boys and girls between the ages of 10 and 17 years 
of age. 

4. The New York Times of October 26, 1946 
told of “169 students from the public and paro- 
chial high schools of the New York area who 
were chosen by school officials for leadership and 
scholastic standing to serve with ranking officers 
of the Navy in ships and shore stations in con- 
nection with the Navy Day celebration.” Rear 
Admiral Monroe Kelly told a reporter that he 
hoped to have the program adopted on a nation- 
wide basis next year. 

5. On January 18, 1947 thousands of high 
school séniors and graduates took competitive 
examinations for admission at the Navy’s expense 
to one of 52 colleges and universities providing 
naval training. The Holloway Plan, as it is called, 
provides that 5,000 students who stand highest 
in the examinations will get a four-year college 
education at government expense. When the 
plan is in full operation after four years, the Navy 
will be paying for an authorized 14,000 boys. -All 
graduates, estimated at about 3,000 each year, 
must serve on active duty in the Navy from 
fifteen months to two years. Thereafter, anyone 
not choosing a permanent career in the Navy 
must remain in the reserve for at least six years. 
The Naval Aviation college program, unlike the 
straight Navy program, has no ceiling on the num- 
ber of students whose college cost is paid by the 
Navy. It is expected that the Army will this 
year ask for an Army program modeled on the 
Navy’s. 

6. Neither the Army nor the Navy is willing 
to give out a statement on how much is being 
spent for scientific research in colleges and uni- 
versities. However, the Navy indicated that the 
bulk of $45,000,000 appropriated to the Navy for 


scientific research is going to educational institu- 


tions. The Army appropriation for research is 
well over a hundred million. 

Now after mulling that information over for 
a few minutes, consider next that all that is in 
addition to the current proposition demanding 
compulsory military training for every able- 
bodied youth between the ages of 17 and 20. 
The Army Plan calls for six months of military 
training followed by six months additional train- 
ing, or its equivalent, in scientific study in ap- 
proved colleges, R:O.T.C., National Guard, or 
service in the Regular Army. The American 
Legion bill, which is now in committee in the 
House, calls for four months of military training 
followed by eight months in approved studies in 
selected colleges. 


It seems hardly necessary, in the face of this 
situation, to point out the inevitable control 
which the military, and the federal government, 
will sooner or later assume over our educational 
system. Military men themselves have said, in 
addition to keen military analysts of the caliber 
of Hanson Baldwin, that men cannot be trained 
for modern war in less than a year of intensive 
training which is strictly military, and some even 
go so far as to say that two years is the minimum. 
When you then consider the implications of the 
atom scientists’ statements that the next war can 
be only a matter of hours, there is the very real 
possibility that mass military training as we have 
known it in the past is obsolete anyway. 


This leads us to the very heart of the whole 
matter. Such programs as are represented by the 
material set forth above are esentially programs 
of indoctrination of attitudes—indoctrination, to 
be very plain, of the idea of state-control, of the 
inevitability of war, of the belief that armed 
might is the only basis of world organization. 

At this point we must as Friends affirm the 
very opposite of the premise underlying the mili- 
tary or totalitarian approach implicit in this 
indoctrination. We must be quite clear in our 
belief in the freedom of the individual to seek 
the good life, of his responsibility to make moral 
choices which affect his own growth and the 
welfare of his brothers. 

We have to believe in the ways of peace before 
we can make peace. In the words of Kenneth 
L. Patton, “The only peace and goodwill there 
are in the world today are in us. What there is 
in us will work itself out in our communities, 
in our states, in our nations. What there is in 
us will work itself out between the nations, and 
spell for us either destruction, or an era of great 
peace and plenty.” 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Tracy... 


For some time plans have been developing 
in Tracy, California, for an extension of the 
Tracy Fellowship’s group into homestead and 
educational projects. In this Bay Area issue 
of the Friends Bulletin we print two prelim- 
inary statements describing these dcevelop- 
ments, which Bob Boyd has sent to us. For 
further information you may write to Louis 
Villalovos, John Stevenson or Bob Boyd, P. O. 
Box 29, Tracy, California. 


There are a number of families in Tracy who 
enjoy being neighbors so much that they have 
banded together in order to be even more neigh- 
borly. 

Among these families are Pentecostals, Cath- 
olics, Quakers, Methodists, Buddhists, Christian 
Scientists and other faiths. Some folk have much 
schooling and some little. All agree that school- 
ine isa small part of bemg “educated.” Our 
ancestors came from Asia, Europe, America, and 
Africa. None of us has much money. Many of 
us are poor. Several of us own from 1 to 5 acre 
homesteads—the rest want to. And we can’t 
afford to pay present high prices on small acre- 
ages. That is why Corral Hollow Homesteads 
was born. We are still in labor and the pains 
hurt, but we have hopes for our child. 

Our Tracy Fellowship Council, which also 
runs a consumers co-op store, is made up of fam- 
ilies who have worked with each other for as 
long as 15 years. In the 2 years since our Council 
was formed we have often talked about “one foot 
on the land, one foot on a job.” We have heard 
men like Father Ligutti and John Way talk about 
it. Last fall the time seemed ripe so 3 families 
formed a partnership and bought 80 acres near 
Tracy. This partnership agreed on the following 
principles: 

The Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man which includes any faith, race, 
color or nationality. 

The needs of the family guide the growth 
of a neighborhood. 

Family welfare is served best through con- 
sumers’ and producers’ cooperatives in the 
neighborhood and the world community. 

Homestead land should be sold at large 
acreage rates plus the cost of subdivision. 
Acting on these principles the partnership 

plans to turn the land over to Corral Hollow 
Homesteads which will accept members upon 
payment of a $25.00 membership fee. The mem- 
bers will then study how best to draw up by-laws 
and to incorporate as a non-profit cooperative. 
The partnership’s deed to the Homestead will 
contain certain restrictions which will tend to 
_ select Homestead members who agree with the 


‘ above principles. The tentative restrictions are: 

For 20 years the houses, wells, septic sys- 
tems, barns and corrals will be spaced on a 
minimum 2 acre area in order to avoid health 
hazards or city lot development. 

For 20 years the homesteads may be used 
only for family, community, farm and home 
industry purposes. 

For 20 years the commercial area will 
exclude heavy industries or such industries 
as are a menace to health or may give off 
nuisance odors or dust. The sale of alcoholic 


beverages is prohibited. 

The Homestead will operate irrigation 
ditches, windbreaks and a neighborhood play- 
ground at community expense. 

In addition to these regulations the Home- 
stead Association will stand ready to assist in 
voluntary cooperative activities which may de- 
velop. A credit union, cooperative labor pool for 
building, the purchase of building materials, 
services, tools, etc., are examples of working to- 
gether that may Ee possible and which will pay 
in dollars and cents and good character. 


We are trying to strip regulations down to 
barest minimum since no regulation can produce 
good character. We are convinced that in any 
such venture we must work hard, think clearly, 
put our faith in God’s spirit in every man, and 
accept the risks of pioneering on this new frontier 
of brotherhood. 

We want to grow more neighborly. Are you 
going our way? 


A small group of Friends in the Tracy meet- 
ing desire to work with high school youth. Not 
clear as to the exact nature of the work they wish 
to do they are learning more through weekly 
discussions. An early experiment with high 
school age people was held in Tracy in 1943 after 
a series of two senior work camps were held in 
1941 and 1942. The next steps may well include 
the work camp pattern wherein high school age 
people could live together as a group and attend 
the local high school part time. 

Whatever the next step some principles are 
basic, principles which do not describe a school 
program or outline a curriculum, but which do 
serve to point the diréction of thinking of this 
Tracy group. 

First, the core of the program is religious, direct- 
ing individuals toward maturity and a full life. This 
core, being more than subject matter or any planned 
activities, is “clock round” in nature. 

Second, an outgrowth of this religious core is the 
use of the Friends’ principle of “centering cown” on 
the leading of the Spirit not only in meetings for 
worship, but also in meetings for business and in the 
lives of all individuals. 

Third, students and staff together will work out 
the details of group life on the basis of the religious 
core. 

Fourth, the program will not focus on college 
preparation or vocational training, but the staff will 
aid students in both areas. 

Fifth, the location will be close to a community 
and its problems, but not submerged in the commun- 
ity so it will lose its identity. 

Sixth, the program will aim to maintain contact 
and develop a working relationship between students 
and their families. 

Seventh, the members of the staff may be of any 
age, married or single, with or without dependents, 
from any racial or national background. They should 
look forward to living simply. 

Kighth, it will not be a “begging school” nor will it _ 
be endowed. The staff will be financially dependent 
on the productivity of the project. The possibilities 
of such an arrangement are much greater in a small 
town neighborhood which lends itself to farming and 
small industries. The Tracy group has done some 
experimenting and research with this in mind. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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BISHOP GRUNDTVIG 


Bishop N.F.S. Grundtvig, the great Danish poet and 
educator, was a man of destiny who has not unaptly 
been called the Thomas Carlyle of Denmark. He 
aroused and re-awakened the Danish pcople at a time 
when Denmark was faced with moral and spiritual 
bankruptcy, gave the country new hope and made 
the nation look forward when it was more inclined 
to look backward and live on its past deeds. 


This gigantic figure who looms up on the Danish 
horizon like a mighty mountain, shoving Denmark 
on to new endeavors in untrodden fields of peaceful 
activities, was born September 8, 1783, in a small 
village on the island of Zealand, near the nation’s 
capitol, Copenhagen. His father was a minister in the 
Danish Lutheran State Church and he followed in his 
father’s footsteps. Grundtvig himself died as a bishop 
in the Danish State Church six days before he reached 
the age of ninety and he preached his last sermon 
the day before he died. He was a physical and 
spiritual giant to his last day. He was married three 
times, and he was over seventy years old when he 
baptized his youngest son. 

Grundtvig studied theology at the University of 
Copenhagen and graduated from that institution, 
founded in 1479, to become a teacher of history, first, 
in a private home and then in a Copenhagen school. 
For a couple of years he gave up teaching to become 
his father’s assistant in the village church in Udby, 
but in 1813 Grundtvig returned to Copenhagen to be- 
come a teacher once more. 

During all his youth and early manhood he lived 
a most secluded life. He lived almost like a monk and 
he was a very hard working monk at that. Over a 
period of years he studied so hard that he never slept 
in a bed and a couple of hours’ sleep in an armchair 
was all he received or needed. 

But Grundtvig was by no means a monkish man. 
One of the deepest cravings of his nature was to exert 
a practical influence on real life and very early his 
powers as a poet and historian began to develop. 
Northern mythology and the heroic age of Scandi- 
navian history captured his imagination and one book 
after the other left his busy workshop. He began to 
translate the great Northern sagas and every volume 
from Grundtvig’s pen was pregnant with a peculiarly 
stirring life. He loved to interpret the great events in 
old Scandinavian history and to paint in vivid colors 
pictures and portraits of the great heroic figures of 
the sagas. 

In his youthful enthusiasm for everything that was 
great and heroic in the past, he did not realize that 
he himself would grow into a great and dominant 
figure in his own nation and almost become like a 
character from the sagas he so much loved to write 
about. 

Meanwhile the religious genius in Grundtvig’s na- 
ture began to manifest itself. Off and on he would 
leave his monk’s den to deliver a sermon that would 
attract great attention. He would speak on the weak- 
ness of the Christianity which was preached and prac- 
tised by the ministers of the Danish State Church and 
in 1817 he published a book in three volumes which 
he called “Views of the World’s Chronicle” and which 
was a denunciation of the frivolity of the age which 
had eliminated Christianity from its every day life. 

Grundtvig liked to criticize. To him Christianity 
was a religion to be practised and not some doctrines 
and teachings to be preached about for a handsome 
salary paid by the State. He gained many friends 
among the young clergy while the older ones, the 
bishops and highly paid official Christians disliked 
and distrusted him. For a while his enemies succeed- 
ed in having his utterances censored. But Grundtvig 
was not a man to be muzzled for long. In 1821 he was 
appointed pastor in Praest and the following year he 
was called to the chaplaincy at the Church of Our 
Savior in Copenhagen. 

There he soon gathered a circle of friends and 
pupils around his pulpit and day by day his position 
in the Danish church became more and more strongly 


marked. But he did not lack opponents, and besides 
his work as a preacher and author of historical works 
and magnificient hymns and songs, he was kept busy 
answering his many opponents. In many respects he 
was what we would call a fundamentalist in his re- 
ligious views. Whenever Grundtvig issued a book or 
a pamphlet in answer to a statement of which he 
disapproved, his comeback always had the form of a 
violent protest, an outburst of glowing indignation, 
a kind of volcanic eruption. 


To him it was not the Scriptures which were most 
important, still less important the theological exposi- 
tions. To him the foundation of Christianity was the 
Church itself, as founded by Christ and his apostles, 
and through its martyrs, confessors and witnesses. The 
Church with its traditions and sacraments was to him 
most important and he was so violent and uncompro- 
mising in opposing what rationalism and philosophical 
criticism and historical research had to say in matters 
of religion that the controversy resulted in a civil suit 
wherein Grundtvig was fined and allowed to publish 
nothing without approval of the royal censor. 


Finally, the censorship was suspended: but from 
that day there has been in the Danish Church a party 
and a platform associated with “Grundtvigianism” 
existing to this very day. 

From 1826 to 1839 Grundtvig lived in literary re- 
tirement in Copenhagen; but the influence of his 
fighting spirit spread far beyond the capitol, through- 
out the whole kingdom and even to the neighboring 
countries, especially to Norway, and everywhere Grun- 
dtvig’s message caused a spiritual revival, in which re- 
ligion and patriotism, Christianity and nationality are 
most happily blended together. 

In his youth Grundtvig had contrasted the heroism 
and the daring life of the past with what seemed to 
him to be a dull and tame and unheroic life about 
him; but at the height of his manhood he appeared 
to his own people as a leader and a prophet. It is 
Grundtvig’s immortal contribution to his country that 
he awakened the Danish people to a realization of 
their country’s destiny. Grundtvig’s patriotism was al- 
most a part of his religion and he established popular 
adult schools—people’s high schools—where the na- 
tional poetry and history should form an essential 
part of the instruction. 

Grundtvig holds a unique position in the literature 
of his country. He wrote hundreds of hymns and 
patriotic songs and he always lauded the nobility of 
common, every day work. Denmark had long before 
ceased to be an imperial and military power. The 
days of conquest were over and Grundtvig knew the 
days of adding territory would no longer return. To 
him the greatness of a nation did not exist in a dis- 
play of physical force, but rather the greatest nation 
was one in which the largest number of its citizens 
lived a happy and contented life, “where few had 
too much and still fewer too little.” 

So strong and powerful was the influence of this 
great poet, reformer and educator that when Denmark . 
lost its most valuable province, Sleswig, to Germany 
after the war of 1864 it carried on. Grundtvig had 
taught his people to sing, to cooperate and that to be 
a Dane meant something for the future. And it has. 
From being a poor and in many respects a backward 
and insignificant nation Denmark rose under such 
leadership to become a nation great in the arts of 
peace, strong in cooperation and experienced at a 
high level in popular education. These things Den- 
mark would not be today if it had not been for N.F‘S. 
Grundtvig’s powerful voice to awaken the people in 
their hour of need. 

He rose like a huge rock of the North a century 
ago, one of the greatest and most courageous souls 
ever nourished on Danish soil. Throughout the trials 
Denmark passed through during 1940 to 1945 when the 
country was occupied, the words and spirit of Grun- 
dtvig were an inspiration to the Danish people and 
his influence deep and lasting throughout the North. 


Peter Guldbrandsen 
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Meetings. 


This Issue .. 


This issue has been edited by Peter Guidbrandsen 
for the Bay Area Friends. The article by Jean John- 
son, wife of Paul Johnson, is of utmost urgency and 
importance. The minutes from the State Coordinat- 
ing Committee remind us that this statewide commu- 
nity organization has adopted the Friends Bulletin for 
its exchange of news .. . The Bulletin Committee is 
appealing to all Friends to help bring in additional 
subscriptions. Our long financiai pull is between now 
and the annual meeting. Thanks for any heip you 
can give us. 


Berkeley 


The following quotations are from a report of the 
Clerk of Berkeley Monthly Meeting, entitied “On the 
State of Our Society.” 


“The past year has been unusually busy for Berke- 
ley Society of Friends. Many new voices have been 
raised both in our meetings for worship and in the 
councils of the meetings for business with the resuit 
that our thinking has been stimulated to seek new 
solutions to many of our ail-too-familiar problems. 
The Meeting has been keenly aware of the deep sig- 
nificance of present times in establishing a pattern 
of social values and behaviour in a world trying to 
rise above the passions of war. As visiting Friends 
have begun once more to meet with ug ana to share 
their experiences and messages, we are humble before 
the realization of the great opportunity open to our 
prosperous citizens to lead the world into a better 
era. A recurrent theme in our Worship has been 
how little we seem to be coing amid such universal 
need for friendly aid and leadership. The activities 
of the Clothing Committee of both the Monthly 
Meetings in Berkeley have resulted in tons of vaiu- 
able garments being forwarded to the AFSC for dis- 
tribution abroad. Throughout the year members of 
our Meeting have individually sent many food parcels 
to persons in the European countries, and we have 
cooperated with the Northern California Branch of 
the AFSC in placing an advertisement in the Berkeley 
Gazette asking for widespread encouragement of the 
program of relief for all persons in need, friends 
and former foes alike. 


Among the various social concerns which have 
moved us this year is opposition to peacetime military 
conscription. The continued need for Friends’ testi- 
mony on this issue is apparent. The Legislative and 
Social Order Committee participated in the pre-elec- 
tion campaign for the FEPC proposal and also circu- 
lated to nearly 400 persons on the AFSC mailing list 
some carefully prepared information on candidates 
and issues of the election. 


Our business meetings have been concerned with 
the endeavor to systematize some of our procedures 
in the interests of greater efficiency and wider par- 
ticipation by our members. The Education Commit- 
tee has been one of the most active of the Standing 
Committees this year aS it has sought to initiate a 
program of child-care during our meetings for wor- 
ship and a First-day School for the older children. 
For several months, until personal duties forced his 
withdrawal, Wilson Powell very effectively conductec 
a class for the older children at his home. The nursery 
school met for a while in a nearby park and more 
recently has been using a room in the public school 
across Walnut Street. Many ideas have been dis- 
cussed for the utilization of the Meeting House for 
these activities, but up to the present no satisfactory 
solution has been found. We realize, nevertheless, 
that without such facilities many families with chil- 
dren may hesitate to share our fellowship. A Buiid- 
ing Fund for child-care facilities has been established 
and has met with gratifying support. Money was 
raised in part by giving blood as professional donors 
and by a highly successful pre-meeting breakfast 
sponsored by the Education Committee. 


The Meeting considered the roles of each of its 
Standing Committees and established a Finance Com- 
mittee to prepare and present a budget and to assist 
the Treasurer in raising money for the maintenance 
of the property and our various concerns. 


Following a discussion at the College Park Associa- 
tion Meeting in Fifth Month, the Property Commit- 
ee tock steps to have our Monthly Meeting incorpor- 
ated as the Berkeley Society of Friends. The College 
Park Association has conveyed to this corporation the 
titie to the Meeting House. 


Throughout the year we have actively supported 
the proposal to form the Pacific Yearly Meeting of 
Friends to supplement the present Pacific Coast As- 
sociation of Friends. We eagerly await the culmina- 
tion of this discussion at the next P.C.A.F. Conference 
when many of the new meetings in this part of the 
world will assume their piace as a Yearly Meeting in 
the great family of Friends everywhere. 


The Meeting has followed with interest the search 
by the Northern Branch of the A.F.S.C. for suitable 
quarters in the East-bay area. Some members had 
asked whether we should join with the Service Com- 
mittee in the operation of a center in the south 
Berkeley region. When no suitabie real estate was 
found, a proposal came from the Service Committee 
that. perhaps the needs of both cur Meeting and the 
Service Committee could be met by remodeling our 
Meeting House to afford them the necessary offices 
and provide us with desirec work-rooms for a chil- 
dren’s program. The general desirability of this ar- 
rangement from the point of view of the Meeting 
was apparent at the last monthly meeting, but the 
representatives of the Service Committee are not yet 
clear about proceeding. 

The summary of our vital statistics reveals that 
during the year we have welcomed nine new members, 
four by transfer and five by convincement and have 
lost one by transfer. The marriage of Marjorie James 
and George Leavitt took place under the care of the 
Meeting on Eighth Month 31, 1946. 


Ellis B .Jump, Clerk. 


News Notes 


Ellis B. Jump, his wife and daughter, will move 
to Portland this spring. He will teach dentistry at 
the University of Oregon School of Dentistry in Port- 
lan... The new clerk of Berkeley Meeting is Anna 
James, wife of Wiiliam C. James. Recently she gave 
an account of her visit to Eastern meetings during 


the past fall... Laura Fitinghoff, Treasurer of the 
College Park Association, has gone to Pendle Hill for 
a year’s study ... William and Anna James visitec 


Palo Alto Meeting in December with Jean Sanford 
and report, “Let us plan to visit other meetings 
more frequently. Berkeley Friends are aware of the 
value of this service ...I believe that this concern 
is one of the primary factors which leads us to the 
desire for a Pacific Yearly Meeting.” 


Pacific Yearly Meeting 


We have learned of the following meetings who 
have approved minutes in their business meetings 
to join with the Pacific Yearly Meeting when it is 
formed next summer: Riverside Monthly Meeting, 
Pasadena Monthly Meeting (Villa), Orange Grove 
Monthly Meeting and Berkeley Monthly Meeting. 


Seattle 


Louis Scholl died suddenly on January 29... 
June Mott is now working with the Cripplec and 
Handicapped Children’s Guild of Alameda County 
as a visitor in the homes... Hileen Barquist and 
Bot Waldeck were married on January 18 and now 
live in Maywood (Los Angeles), 3719 E. 57th Street 
while Bob works on his master’s degree in anthro- 
pology at U.S.C.... Ann McArthur has applied for 
membership in the Meeting. 
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Cammuutty 


California State Coordinating Committee 


Minutes of the State Coordinating Committee. 

The following excerpts from the minutes of the 
second meeting of the State Coordinating Committee 
for intercommunity activities will be useful to those 
not attending as well as those who were present on 
Sunday, January 19 at the Tuolumne Cooperative 
Farms near Modesto. Those present were: Bob Boyd, 
Marvin Crites, Ruth, Wendell, and Dick Kramer, 
Evelyn and George Burcham, Virginia and Bob 
Brownscombe, Pat and Tex Carter, Buford Bush, Al 
Lynch, John Stamm, John Way, and Ed Sanders. 

The morning was spent in reporting developments 
at home and specific problems or topics we would 
like to focus on during the afternoon. The following 
topics were discussed and action taken: 

Summer projects: Marvin Crites reported that 
Chalmer Johnson planned to have a camp this sum- 
mer at Gridley. George Burcham outlined a work 
camp “Students in Agriculture” at Tuolumne Coop- 
erative Farms and offered to get information from 
Wim Meyer for Congregational plans. Ed. Sanders 
described some of the plans for camps by the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee in southern California. 

ACTION: It was decided that a leaflet should be 
compiled describing these inter-community projects 
which might be the center pages in a forthcoming 
Friends Bulletin and also useful for separate distribu- 
tion. All material to be sent Ed. Sanders by the first 
of March. 

Economic Sharing or a Mobile Canning Unit: 
Some time had been spent in the morning describ- 
ing the need of the Gridley, Tracy and Modesto 
communities for a canning unit. ACTION: To fa- 
cilitate plans the following assignments were made. 
Crites, Boyd and Kramer formed a committee to be 
convened by Boyd with Crites obtaining the cost sof 
a small unit he had heard of being used by Brethren 
in Washington. Kramer and Boyd to get costs of 
units at Tracy and in Modesto. Burcham offered to 
contact Associated Cooperatives about marketing any 
surpluses through them. 

Relationship to Associated Co-ops. From the dis- 
cussion of need for a basic pattern for a consumer 
producer economic relationship the meeting moved 
naturally to considering the relationship of the sev- 
eral community groups to the co-op structure. Browns- 
combe reported the tendency to form districts in As- 
sociated Cooperatives and that this healthy move re- 
quired active participation by member communities. 
The pressing decision facing A.C. for deciding board 
membership and basis for voting was discussed at 
length as was the report that A.C. had admitted into 
membership a housing project which had covered itself 
with a race restriction. 

ACTION: It was decided that the Coordinating 
Committee could function best in this area through 
its membership in local consumer cooperatives. It was 
further decided that a report of the meeting be sent 
to the A.C. paper. 

Conferences: It was reported that Lynn Rohrbough 
was planning to come to California in February. AC- 
TION :If possible it was urged to set up a conference 
time with him both in southern California and north- 
ern. Crites asked for the northern meeting to be in 
Gridley. Plans for a larger conference were left to be 
worked out in late spring or fall. 

Meeting adjourned without naming a time to re- 
convene. 


Southern California 

Martha Langston Becker died in a New York hos- 
pital, January 28... Florence Jones, wife of Travis 
Jones, cied at Christmas time... Ken and Dotty 
Stevens are enroute to Hawaii from William Penn 
College where Ken will be with the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Department of the University of Hawaii... 
Several Pasadenans waved good-byes to Ruth and 
Ruthanna Schmoe as they sailed from Los Angeles 
February 7 to join Floyd in Honolulu. 


Loans to C.O.’s 


All men who have served time or who are at 
present in C.P.S. camps or prison are invited to con- 
sider whether the Service Committee’s Loan Guaran- 
tee Fund could be of service to them. This Fund was 
established to enable men without other adequate 
sources of credit to get started in business or pro- 
fessional enterprises after their release from camp 
or prison. Brethren and Mennonites sponsor similar 
services. 

According to the provisions of this Fund, loans 
for projects deemed sound by the Committee are 
arranged in cooperation with the Provident Trust 
Company of Philadelphia at three per cent (3%) 
simple interest per annum. In general, $1,000 is the 
maximum loan allowed, though a few exceptions have 
been made. Men are not encouraged to apply for 
loans for the purchase or improvement of homes, 
or tor the purchase of farm lands unless supplemen- 
tary cash is available. Several loans have been mace 
and already paid back: the present twenty-five ‘out- 
standing loans represent an interesting variety of 
enterprises. 

News Release from the AFSC. 


Pacific Crafters, Stockton 


Recently we met two vigorous leaders of a com- 
mercial service for recreation and craft work named 
Buford Bush and Al Lynch (Pacific Crafters, “In 
Creative Service Pledged,”’ 528 EB. Lafayette St., Stock- 
ton, Calif.). They write: “Our business is handicraft 
and creative recreation... dealing primarily in 
hanccraft materials we aiso furnish recreation spec- 
ialists for face to face leadership and leadership 
training conferences. We publish “Phun-Phax,” a 
mimeographed monthly actively planning aid con- 
taining material for parties, square dances, mixers, 
special events, social recreation, etc., and ‘Craft Pro- 
ject Service” a similar publication detailing the crea- 
tion of a craft project which is accompanied by a 
completed object as described.’ With the slightest 
indication of interest—a post card—they promise to 
Send you copies of this material. 


American Young Friends Fellowship 


Virginia R. Towle of the American Young Friends 
Fellowship, 20 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia 7, 
Pa., writes: “Young Quakers will travel next summer. 
Six teams of American and foreign young Friends 
will visit and live with young Friends throughout the 
United States and Canaca at yearly meetings, camps, 
seminars, and conferences. This extended inter- 
visitation is being developed by the American Young 
Friends Fellowship in cooperation with the Five Years 
Meeting, General Conference, Young Friends and 
Christian Endeavor groups...” If you are a young 
Friend interested in participating in one of the cara- 
van groups, you should apply at once. 


The Friends Quarterly, London 


The trustees of the Quaker Weekiy Journal, The 
Friend, have announced the publication of the new 
Friends Quarterly, for which they are also trustees. 
Under the editorship of Margaret Hobling this quar- 
terly, which was formerly known as the Friends 
Quarterly Examiner, will serve as a forum for dis- 
cussing principles and problems of the Society; as a 
link between Friends in several nations; as a medium 
for informing Friends concerning their responsibili- 
ties in their contemporary governments and commun- 
ities; and as an organ for expressing individual dis- 
coveries and insights. Its attractive format sets off 
a very lively series of articles. (Yearly subscription 
is 10s, may be sent to J. B. Hutchinson, 525 Chews 
Landing Road, Haddonfield, New Jersey, although 
editorial offices are those of The Friend, 8, Endsleigh 
Gardens, London, W.C.1.). 
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TRACY—(Continued from page 2) 


The program for this school program will 
continue to develop as the way opens. A plot 
of the Corral Hollow Homesteads is being 
bought by the group for the use of a high school 
program. One of the greatest needs at present is 
for other people who might be interested in be- 
coming part of this venture to move to Tracy to 
work and grow with us. For more information 
write to Helen Stevenson, Box 29, Tracy, Calif. 


Conscription... 
(Continued from page 1) 


We have to believe that you and I, acting as 
responsible human beings, can contribute to the 
solution of human problems. This the totalitarian 
state denies, and it gains its strength in the meas- 
ure in which we allow the state to make our 
decisions. In a complex and terrifying world it 
is easy to see how fear drives men to give up their 
freedom of decision and choice in the hope of 
security. 


At this precise moment what is demanded of 
us is to make our conviction heard, not only 
through discussion in our local communities, but 
through registering our belief in Washington 
with those who will make the decision for or 
against peacetime conscription. Each Friend 
should charge himself with writing at least five 
short letters to Washington—the first three to 
his State Senators and Representatives, urging 
them to oppose any bill for Universal Military 
Training; and letters to Senator Robert Taft and 
Representative Joseph Martin encouraging them 
for their opposition to conscription. 


Jean Johnson. 
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